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[Frem the Kentucky Reporter] 
ON LEAVING KENTUCKY. 
BY MR. BOLLEY. — 
Farewell to the land ia which broad rivers —* 
And vast prairies bloom as in Eden’: young day: 
Farewell to the land ia which lotty trees grow, 
And the vine gnd the misletoe’s egupire display ! 


F ll to the land, at whose call I deserted ; 
2* loved home and the place of my birth! 
In sorrow I met thee, with eyes half averted ; 
in sorrow | quit thee, thou bright epct of earth: 


Thou land of my sojourn a-brief term of years, 
Asa step child l love thee for favors oft shown ; 
‘And ag dém in the distance thy blue mist appears, 
My heart's warm emotion thy Qgwer shail own. 


With the wide world to rove as in life’s early day, 
But with spirits less buoyant as chastened by time, 
Reflecting in sadness, I tread the lone way, 

With no home in the vista on which to recline. 


Farewell, halls of science, where learning long strove 
To maintain her dominion o’er minds wild and free! 
Vay your seats still the science of intellect prove, 
And your sons, of the state the bright ornament be! 


Sbrubs anc trees, which I’ve planted and nurtured 
/ wi care, a yrtl di . 

Geraniums, roses and myrtles, adieu © . 

Who your first fruits and flowers hereafter will share, 
And who will e’er show such devotion to you ? 


Should the rude or the thoughtless invade your domain, 
And ravage the scenes where my fancy will dwell, 
Who then with new beauty will clothe you again, 
And who will protect your young buds as they swell ? 


To the church too, farewell, where in weekly devotion 
My heart and my voice in full unison were 

With the organ’s degp notes, as with lively emotion 

1 joined in the concert of praise and of prayer. 


But how to the friends who have cherished me ever, 
‘Shall ĩ utter the word, or but think we must part! 
Let Destiny rule as she chooses, O never 

Shall their sacred remembrance be torn from my heart. 


May they too forget aot they once loved the stranger, 
Whatever her mood'was, grave, gay, or serene ; 

Though a pilgrim to be, in far countries a ranger, _ 
She will still love to dwell on the days that have been. 


In memory’s page let ber faults leave no trace, 
Orbe with the mantle of kindness veiled o’er, 

If aught good and laudable find there a place, 

Let partial affection still add to the store. 


May peace round your dwelliags her influence shed, 
And happiness open new treasures for you; ; 
Till at length from these mansions thy spirits have fled, 
And we all to this world bid a final adieu ! 




















{From the Connecticut Mirror.] 
LIFE’S VISIONS. * 
We'll gaze upon the gilded halls, 
Wiere kings have passed away ; 
We'll aote the step of ‘Time, that falls, 
With echags of decay. 
ime, who by shadows from hie wing-, 
Hides im oblivion’s grave, 
The beauty of ali earthly things— 
The Laurels of the brave. 


We'll ass our inward thought, that dwells 
Upon the saddened scene, 

What mighty power decays and quells, 
Life’s Visions so serene ? 

And time shall answer to the heart, 
in voice of withering sound, 

*+ Tis | who've played this awful part : 
My scythe has swept around.” 


* | blot from earth the brilliant lights; 
Which form frail mortal’s dreams ; 

\ tinge with darknessall the flights, 
And flush of fancy’s bea:ns.” 





[London Literary Gazette.) 
SONG. 
Young Beauty once dwelt in a bower, 
A fairy bower of rose, with Love ; 
There was a fragrant earth beneath, 
There wasa cloudless sky above. 


And they were happy, till one day 
Beauty bethought her of Love’s wings, 

And watched her moment—o’er his neck 
A chain, a golden chain, she flings. - 


Alas, the folly ef such care! 
Alas, that e’er the chain was thrown ! 
For Beauty found Love disappear, 
Aud that the fetters were her own ! oe 


The two following little poems are taken from 


* $+ Tales of my Grandmother.” 


Tak back thy ring oꝰ goud, lady-— 
Tak back thy ring frae me : 

Tak back thy plighted luve, lady— 
My troth gie back to me. 


There is thy magie chain, lady, 
Twined o’ thy flaxen hair : 

There is thy sc-rf oꝰ goud, lady — 
Vil never wear it mair! 


Thou art baith fair and” fause, lady, 

But ve been leal an’ true !— 

I've come to tak my last, lady, 

My lang last leuk at you ! * 
* e@ @® «# ® 

O gie me back my heart again, 

For its owre true for thy fause breast ! 

Thou sily thing ! stay nearer hame, 

Gin thou wad prize thy yerthly rest. 


But she is fair although she’s fause ! 
A waist sae genty nane may see ! 
The lire upon her taperin’ hawse 
Wad match the snaw on Benahie ! 


0! wha could smile, yet leuk sae proud ? 
—Fuil that I: was my. heart to tyne !— 
Aft vaunts she o’ her gentle bluid— 

I darena mint to speak o° mine ! 


What then? Grace sits upon her brow ! 
Her cheeks—nae rose was e*er sae bright ' 
Her lipp—twa cherries ripe to pow? 

Her een—twa beams o” heavenly licht‘ 


Thy loot is dool, thou flatterin’ thing, 
An’ thou hast changit thy peace for sorfow ' 
Ah! sae, the joys that charm to-day, 
Aft fill the cup o° wae (to-morrow ! 
LINES. 
‘Tis not alone when eyes are bright, 
And lips in gayest smiles are drest, 
That we may say the heart is light, 
The passions calm—the mind at rest : 
For, oft will sunlight’s brightest beams 
Shed radiance o’er a lonely tomb ;-- 
Aud oh ! the light that only seems, 
Is worse than darknese’ deepest gloom ' 
Thus—though the smiles of cheerfulness 
May hide from sight an aching heart, 


They cannot make its mitery less, 
Nor bid the frowus of fate depart. 


And, though no tears bedew the eye, 
Nor outward signs of grief appear, 

The brain may bern without a sigh— 
The heart may burst—-without a tear! 





[From the New-York Daily Advettiset.} 
CUBA IN 1827. 
A Buuu Ficur. The Spaniards, in common 
with emigrants of other nations, have introduced 
inta their colonics the habits and manners of the 
mother countiy. ‘Their attachment to bull-fight- 
ing has been proverbial for many years. In Cuba 
the Creoles have added a great love of cock-fight- 
ing. I have seen a dozen gentlemen, on board a 
Spanish steau boat, each accompanied with a 
game ecck, and a servantto attend him. The 
bull-fight i=, :owever, considered the most mag- 
nificent display, both frém the number of per- 
sonages w}:> attend, the skill of the combatants, 
and the power of their enemy. 
Withio eight rodsof the wails of the Havana, 
and near the most southern of the five gates, is 
erected a large wooden amphitheatre, with two 
rows of boxes, one above the other, on the ordi- 
nary plan of a circus, excepting that it is much 
larger, and has no pit. It is culled Plaza de To- 
ros—literally—* bull place.” Here, every four 
days, the inbabitants of the Havana have an op- 
portunity of witnessing the sport of Spaniards. 
Foreigners who visit either Spain or her culo- 
nies, usually go, from curiosity or other motives, 
once ; and this is quite enough. I attended one. 
Notice had been given by the superintendent, 
that, ever anxious to gratify the liberal and en- 
lightened public of Havana, no pains had been 
spared to train the bulls properly, to make them 
fierce, and to render the exhibition highly superi- 
or. it commenced at 4 0’clock, P.M. The price 
of entrance was half a dollar on the shady side, 
and twenty-five cents where the spectators were 
exposed to the sun: twenty-five cents additional 
where a special seat was furnished. 
At the time we entered, the mass of the people 
shad assembled ; and it being a few minutes past 
the hour, the shouts of the mob were loud, for the 
appearance of the bull. There were, as far as 
we could judge, about 5000 persons present. A 
few minutes elapsed, and the cries of the specta- 
tors, for a bul!, again rent the air. On one side 
ofthe arena a gate was thrown open, and two 
men on horseback entered ; one clothed in black, 
and the other in green silk. They wore also mili- 
tary caps, and were armed with long, smooth 
poles, (picas) at the end qf which wasa small 
pike, about an inch in length. They were deco- 
rated with a great variety of ribbons of different 
colors, tied in bows at their shoulders, knees, 
breaste, and arins. ‘They wore stout, heavy, 
leathern boots, which red@hed nearly to their 
thighs. The horses and their accoutrements were 
also adorned with ribbons. Handkerchiefs were 
ei n_ - 4- 

poneed round Rheie he * bet ‘them in the contest. 
‘The riders wore long, sharp spurs. These ‘are 
called picadores. Next appeared four others, on 
foot, clothed in yellow, scarlet, black, and green 
satin, with similar decorations of ribbons ; but 
withoutcaps. Their hair was fastened in a queue 
behind ; and they wore no boots, but breeches, 
with white silk stockings, and the lightest pumps. 
Each in his hand bore a piece of silk, about half 
a yard wide, and two yards long, of the same col- 
our as hisdress. ‘The mob hailed their appear- 
ance with an additional shout ; and the sound of 
the trumpet was the signal for the coming of the 
bull. On the opposite side from where the horses 
had entered, a gate was thrown open, r..d aman: 
stood over the top of it with two barbed arrows, 
(called banderdlas) which displayed a variety of 
paper decorations. The animal appeared at the 
gate ; the man plunged the banderillas into: his 
neck ; and all the paper decorations in a moment 
exploded. ‘The bull, with a sudden bound, and 
apparently with bis back all on fire, leaped to the 
centre of the circle. Pained by the arrows in his 
neck, he stopped in a moment, snuffed the air, 
gazed at the spectators, and shook his head in de- 

ance. The matadores appeared before him, and 
threw their robes. He caught the colors they dis- 
played, flew at them with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and they !eft the ring in a momeut, through 
small apertures situated about eight feet apart, a- 
round the circle. He then turned at the horse and 
rider. The pike was thrust into his neck by the 
horseman, the spurs applied, and for a moment, 
by the sting, the attention of the bull was divert- 
ed. -The matadores appeared at.several points 
again, and the scene was repeated : they coming 
and disappearing with the same rapidity as be- 
fore. The sbouts of the crowd continued as eith- 
er party was successful; and the ladies waived 
their handkerchiefs to encourage the men to do 
valiantly. At length the trumpet sotnded a sig- 
nal for the death of the bull, and one of the mata- 
dores stepped in front of him, with a sword of 
three and a half feet in length, and waived his 
scarlet~silk garment asa challenge. The bull, 
however, was so much exhausted, that he declin- 
ed the combat; and the matador made a signal 
to the governor of the fight with his eword. This 
was auswered by another flourish of the trumpet ; 
and the gate through which the bull bad entered 
wasopened. Two small bulls, which are kept 
for guides, came in, and then the three were driv- 
en out together. 
The noise of the crowd ceased for a moment, 
but soon they shouted for another bull. The gate 
was thrown open as before, the arrows were 
plunged into the neck of thg animal, the explo- 
sion followed, and he passed round the circle ina 
mipment. Near the centre of a ring. was a post, 
to which a monkey was tied. The bull flew at 
the monkey, the latter jumped upon the top of the 
post ; and being jus® out of the reach of his horns 
put out his paws and played with him, making 
wry faces, to the great amusement of the specta- 
tors. The second bull had the appearance of 
more strength and courage than the first, and his 
movements at the onset caused an additional peal 
from the multitude. Exasperated, like the first, 
by the banderillas in his neck, he shook his bead 
with such violence that they flewto a considera- 
ble distance in the air, and the blood flowed 
fusely from the wounds. As if relieved from the 
pain, and conscious that he was once more free, 
he suddenly whirled, and came to the centre of 
the ring. : 

Here he paused a moment, shook his head at 
the spectators, and disregarded the combatants, 
who were throwing their colored garments to 
provoke him to fight. At length the scariet dress 
of the matador passed before hin. He plunged 
at the man, and not at the garment. The mata- 
dor narrow!yv escaped through the aperture, and 





























































pro- | spun, and their boots always shines like a jank- 





the bull dashed his head and horns against the 
post where he hud disappeared, with the greatest 
violence and rage. But, as if still more infuriat- 
ed to find the victim had escaped, he turned to- 
wards the horseman ; the Jatter opposed him with 
his pike, which he plunged into his neck, but the 
animal was too much exasperated to be diverted 
by this. He shrew up his head, knocked away 
the spear, dashed at the horse, plunged his horns 
into him up to the head, and tossed him and the 
rider over bis tack. Down came horse and 
hgrseman—the latter uuder the former. The 
horse making one effort, sprung upon his feet,and 
the man was able hastily to eraw! out of one of 
the apertures. The matilores diverted the atten- 
tion of the bull to the other side. The dying 
horse was forced throuyh the gate where he had 
entered—the man was aot seriously injured. The 
applause of the multitude for this act of the bull 
was still Jouder than the former, mingled at the 
same time with hisses at the driver for his over- 
throw. ‘The death-note of the bull was now 
sounded, and the matador stepped in front of him. 
The bull flew at him, and the sword was so dex- 
terously directed that iteatered nearly to the hilt, 
and passed through the heart of theanimal. He 
gave one violent shake ef the head, threw the 
sword from his body, caught the robe of the mata- 
dor on his horus, shook it in the air in triumph, 
and coming to the centre of the ring, instantane- 
ously dropped down dead. Another gate was 
now thrown open. and tree horses and three ne- 
groes entered at full speed. A rope was in an in- 
stant fastened round the horns of the anitnal, and 
in the space of a minute he was drawn from the 
plaza. Another horse was procured in the place 
of the one killed, and another bull entered the 
ring ; after fighting bravely, he was killed, and 
— of in the same manner. 

he fourth bull now appeared. He was fe- 
markably lean, and apparently weak. ‘The pica- 
dor attempted to plunge the banderillas in his’) 
neck, but he gave a sudden leap, and reached the 
circle unhurt. There he stood ready for contest, 
when one of the picadoreqas if not satisfied that 
he had escaped the banderillas at the gate, ran, 
and dexterously plunged them into his neck. The 
bull attempted to receive him, but his horn caught 
by only a part of the dressof the picador ; the 
criesof the multitude again rent the air. Tiis 
experiment was several times successfully repeat- 
ed. The fifth bull entered, and after pawing 
where the blood of the previous ones had flown, 
and making the noise of lamentation’ which in- 
stinct prompts, utterly refused to be provaked to 
fight. Cries of “ coward, turn him out, turn him 
out,” followed ; and he was withdrawn. The 
other bulls which entered, acted the same scene 
over, and a description of course is unnecessary. 
There were I think seven killed and two with- 
drawn: nin: in all. 

With respect to the classes of people who at- 
tend here, it may be remarked, that at the head 
—— the Linutonaut-Governor Of wo ictaud. 
Several boxes are appropriated to the upper or- 
der of females, though it is considered much less 
respectable than furmerly to be seen there. The 
Captain General has recently issued orders to 
prevent boys from acting as picadores, because 
three were killed a few days previously to thé 
fight. which I have described. A circumstance 
which exhibits the feelings excited by such scenes 
when attended by our countrywomen, lately oc- 
curred. After repeated solicitations, an American 
lady was induced to enter the plaza de toros. At 
the first appearance of the bull, the plunging of 
the barbed banderillas, and the explosion, she 
fainted and was carried out. Such delicacy ought 
always to characterize our females. 





[From the Nantucket Inquirer.) 
PROGRESS OF A DANDY. 

Eleazer Muckleton, was born and partly bred 
in a town not far from the metropolis of Massa- 
chueetts. Old squire Muckleton, the father, was 
an uncouth, left-banded, parrot-toed gort of a 
clodhopper ; while his lady, having once spent a 
winter among the fashionables in the city, was al- 
together devoted to the punctilios and observanc- 
es of high life. Many a time had she undergone 
most inexpressible chagrin, wher the squire un- 
ceremoniously intruded upon her select parties, 
clad in his docked coat of faded brown, mulberry- 
coloured vest, breeches of grey satinet, disclosing 
the warp at the knees, and double-soled cow- 
hide half-boots—about his neck a coarse pulicat, 
and about his hahds a visible as well as fragrant 
portion of the compost so essential to the pros- 
perity of squash and cabbage. “ Dong it,” he 
would exclaim on such occasions, “ why didn’t 
you let us know of this ‘ere scrape”—whereat 
the lady would strive to blesh, or avert in scorn 
the offended dignity of her countenance. 

These frequent encroachments upon the pur- 
lieus of style, excited Mrs. M. to the contrivance, 
either of a remedy, or of aconsolation. She be- 
gan with the squire himself ; and, after finding all 
her lectures and expostulations utterly ineffectual, 
she resolved on making a gentleman of Eleazer, 
then in his 19th year. So, one afternoon, calling 
in the lad from his avocation in the barn-yard,she 
disclosed her project as followeth : 

“Eleazer, my darling, your father is such a 
downright clown, that I despair of living peace- 
ably in any genteel. manner, until you have be- 
come so far polished, and have acquired that gen- 
tiemanly sort of address which may make our 
family respectable, and render his appearance at 
our fashionable assemblies no longer necessary. 
Therefere you must go to Boston, get a place in 
some retail store on Cornhill, attend Mr. Carter’s 
dancing school one or two quarters, and come 
home in two years perfectly“accomplished.” 

“ ] like that plan darned well,” responded Elea- 
zer. “ It’s jest what I was a thinkirg on, t’other 
day, when I slumped into the muck-hole~I 
thought how I should rather like to be one of 
them ’ere genteel fellows behind the counter, 
where I went to sell the tow-cloth and mittens 
that aunt Polly made. Gor! I guess I'd roll out 
the ribbon, and haul down the calico as well as 
any on’em! Besides they're all as rich as mud — 
for they've got ruffles to their shirts, and watch- 
chains, and don’t wear the leastest bit of home- 


bottle.” 

Delighted with this evidence of taste, and these 
incipient uprisings of ambition, Mre. M. exercised 
all due diligence in deapenchiog her hopeful beir 
to the land of politeness. The squire bimself 
was forced to succumnb ; and the plan succeeded 
toamiracle. A situation wag svon obtained, and 
Eleazer was transformed by degrees into the 
similitude of a gentleman. At first, it is true, 


ee 


— — — — — — — — 
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and yeYow swansdown vest, the false collar ill 
accorded with the factory-shirt, the white panta- 
loons revolted from the yarn hose and rough bro- 
gans, and the cropped pate disclosed certain 
proofs that the upper portion of his visage had 
heen deprived of its protection against the glare 
of a burning sun. But all these matters soon 
wore into consistency; and at the end of two 
years, Eleazer again visited his parents, as finish- 
ed a dandy as his fond mother could desire, and 
as foppish a butterfly a3 was ever generated from 
a despicable muckwortm, and warmed into giddy 
and senseless existence. 

So extensively in fact had he profited by the 
good lady’s instructions, and so thoroughly had 
he completed his education, that the doating moth- 
er found him to be much 100 far advanced in the 
science of gentility, either to subserve her origi- 
ual design,or to come within the range of her 
compreheasion. Since her sejonrn at the capital, 
very important changes in the world of fashion 
had occurred. New habiliments, new manners, 
and new terms had been invented—and while 
Muckleton the younger dilated on these topics, 
the old-school disciple was wrapped in doubtful 
astonishment and admirable perplexity. it was 
therefore with no great reluctance that the par- 
ents consented to cncourage the genius of Mr. 
Eleazer with a viaticuin of five thousand dollars, 
wherewith to proceed to the emporium of dry 
goods within the dominions of his majesty of 
England, in order to make purchases, return, and 
make his fortune. 

With these views he departed ; and an absence 
of six months contributed to transforin the Corn- 
hill coxcomb into an Exquisite of the highest 
grade. He had swelled himself out of every 
boidly’s memory—so that he could net possibly 
recognize his former acquaintances. For every 
dollar carried with him to London and Leeds and 
Manchester and Birmingham, he brought back 
four in the shape of merchandize. Reselved on 
cutting a monstrous flourish, he rented a large 
store and commenced wholesale dealer, with all 
the paraphernalia of clerks, apprentices, yard- 
sticks and scissors. His counting room in the 
second story was fitted exactly to his taste, and 
according tu his special order—there were double 
desks, book-racks, big tolios, blank checks and so 
forth—the door-panels glistened in all the osten- 
tation of spanish brown mahogany, and the floor 
was marbled most raving-distractedly. He was 
for doing business on a splendid scale—and he so 
did it, for a whole twelvemonth—when old squire 
Muckleton was fain to visit the city, pay off the 
wholesale dealer’s debts, and take him home, 
polished into an utter unfitness for any useful 
employment—at the cost of some ten thousand 
dollars. 





{From the New-York Mornmg Courier.) 
TEN-CENT PIECES. 
Have you ever a ten-pence about you.—Jeremy Didier. 

Amongst the plagues of life a ten-cent piecc 
stands conspicuous. It is a plague as peculiar to 
America, as the mal’aria is to the domains of His 
Holiness the Pope. You cannot buy ten-pence 
worth ofany thing. Six-pence for a glass of beer, 
and four musty old coppers are popped into your 
hand by wayof change. They weara hole in 
your pocket, and make you lop-sided. Three 
cents for a paper of tobacco, and a little six-pence 
with a large cent, “ paired, not matched,” and good 
for nothing except to illustrate the principle of 
contrast, form your small change. A shilling for 
the postage of a lettér, pay in ten-pences, and in 
spite of all your ingenuity, coppers, vulgar cop- 
pers, form a part of your change. Job was never 
afflicted with ten-pences; Patience would jump 
from her monument and run mad at the sight of 
them ; a stoic would swear, and a benevolent be- 
come cruel, if condemned to pay and be paid in 
this coin. Itis a just cause of expatriation. 

Kaows’t thou the land where the ten-penny pisces , 
Are emblems of discord and symbuls of wrath, 

Where man cannot pocket such change as he pleases, 
And his pockets are worn hy such-change as he hath? 

*Tis the clime of the West! where Americans join 

In a general curse,on their ten-penny coin. 

We would not take a wife with a fortune of 
fifty thousand, if she were to bring it in ten-penny 
pieces, we would almost consent to support the 
administration, if it would abolish this coin. It 
is the pest, torment, and plague of American ex- 
istence, and if we had “a boat at the shore,” or 
“ a barque upon the sea,” we would set sail fof 
some happier land, where ten-pences and trouble 
are unknown. 





(A little volume has been recently published in Dublin, called 
“Sketches in Ireland,” supposed taghe written by the Rev. Cesar Ot- 
way. The following tale is taken from it, and is said to portray with 
truth and spirit the singular Irish belief in what is called the “ guod 


people.”) , 
AN IRISH TALE. 

Manus M’Swine had a fine boy taken from him, 
and one all head and mouth, left in its stead ; 
there it lay in te chimncy corner, everlastingly 
bawling—the roar never out of its mouth except 
when it was cramming with milk aud white bread; 
and the day the priest went to christen it, ypu 
would hear its bawls all over the hills and up to 
Lough Salt ;—thus it lay the world’s torment, un- 
til one day that Con M’Gilligan, the tailor, came. 
Now Con used to come once a year to give a 
week’s mending and making ; and so he staid in 
the house a sewing, while Manus was abroad 
working, and the mistress went out to milk the 
cow ; and just to make the needle run glibly 
through the cloth, Con began to lilt up a song, 
when with a squaking voice from the cradle in the 
hob the little crathur cried out, “ Con, jewel, go 
to the salt-hox and take out an egg, my dacent 
lad, and just dress it in the ashes for me, or J will 
cry so loud that it will spoil your singing.” “O 
then,” says Con, “is it you that spakes—by the 
powers, I all along knew you were nothing at all 
but a leaving of the good people—not the breadth 
of my nail will I go until you tell me who you 
are and all about yourself.” “ Well, now do, Con, 
maké haste and roast the egg fer me before the 
mistress comes in, and believe me it will be well 
for you.” So Con thought it all but dangerous to 
anger the cratbur, and so he went and roasted 
the egg in the ashes, and afterwards, though he 
did not much like it, fed the urchin, who seemed 
to tike mightily a freshegg. ‘* Well, and now my 
sweet little fellow, who are you, and where did 
you come from ? for sartain I am that you are net 
a nathural bairn.” “Oh then, Con, you never 
said a truer-word than that—I am one of the good 
people—I am sent here by our king as a bit of a 
punishment ; but next hollantide eve, please the 
pipes, I will be back and dancing on the moor 
braea round the Rock of Doune.” “ Well, and,” 





| there Was Some inc4ngruity in his appearnznce— 
the new coat did no: exactly tally with the red 


said Con, “when an where were you born.” 
“ Tut, mao, I was never born—I was once upons 


- 


_| hole. before you could say Jack 





time as pretty a winged angel in heaven as could 
be, as beawtif::|, as good, and as happy es the day 
was long ; and there was terrible war there, for 
they that are devils now, rebelled and were turn- 
ed out,and down, they came falling head foremost, 
tumbling and rolling until they dropped into bell. 
I with all those who are now called goed people, 
took neither hand nor part in the fray—we join- 
ed neither God nor devil; and so, because we 
were neither good nor bad, neither this thing nor 
that thing, God Almighty was pleased to turn ue 
out—not indeed into hell, but here we came to 
flit up and down through the world—sometimes 
indeed for good, more times for bad—now merry 
—now ead, and here we are to be until the day of 
jhdgment, growing less and leas, time after time, 
aud fear very much unless we mond our maa- 
ners we must all of usin the end go to hell. Bus 
no more of that oO, my dear Con, for its a sere 
subject; you seem to be a good and likely boy, 
and know how to roast an egg, 0, Con, dear 

meet me the night of hollantide at the Rock :—. 

will be after making of your fortune.” The week 
before hollantide the child was observed to baw} 
no more ; it would not sup any more milk ; and 
one morning it was fuund stiff and cold in its cra- 
dle. ‘To be sure Manus and hia wife were not 
sorry to be so well rid of what was æ vexation 
and ashame, and Manus went with a light heart 
with the unlucky thing under his arm, and he put 
it quietly in the churchyard on the north side of 
the old abbey, where the sug never shone upon 
it. “Twenty times aday did Con M’Gilligan ar- 
gufy with himself whether he would mind the 
tuiry’s bidding, and go to Doune Rock on the 
night of All-Souls, or not: "twas head or harp’ 
between couscience and curiosity—and curiosity 
won the toss ; and so he set out in the light of the 
tull moon to the Rock. As he came near, and 
was tarning the corner of a rocky ridge out of 
which an oak in former times used to grow, he 
found something drop from the tree on his 
shoulder, and looking up, he saw the natest little 
gentleman in the world sitting there just like an 
old acquaintance. “I’m glad to see you, Con-— 
and so you can put trust in the good people’s word: 
and now it’s I that will shew you that I am a 
geutieman,and up to my ward to a hair’s breadth ; 
so ucW mind my bidding, and fellow me; but 


make you, while you hold #, as light, and thin, 
and small as myself: and mind for your life you 
don’t name the name of God, or say a Pater 


might as well go on; so taking the mushetoon 
from the fairy, in the twinkling of an eye, he be- 
came less-than a nine-pin, and it was all his won- 
der that though his legs were so small he went as 
fast as thought; so thus they slid on, until they 
came to the side of the Rock where the fairies’ 
door is, when his leader put his hand in his fob, 
took out a little key, and slipping it in the key- 

binson they 
were in the finest palace in the world. Kin 
Solomon, nor King David, nor King George, 
bless him ! neither have nor had such furniture, 
such household stuff, in kitchen or in parlour. 
“ And.now,” says the fairyto Con, “ don’t you 
want u little money ? come this way with me and 
fill your pockets.” So they turned down an entry 
and came toa great iron grated door, with a huge 
padlock to it, which at the fairy’s touch opened, 
and they entered into a sort of cellar, full of bags 
of gold. “Make haste uuw, Con, and fill your 
pockets.” So Con set to work, and crammed as 
fast as he could ; and just when he had all his 
pockets full, he cried out, “ thank God, I’m rich 
enough fer ever!” He had no sooner said this, 
than crash, dash, went every thing about his ears ; 
light left his eyes, and sense his brain ; ahd on the 
following morning, as if awaking out of a sound 
sleep, he found himself lying at the mouth of the 
eave, and what was best of all, he found when 
he clapped his hands to his pockets, that they 
were full of good bard cash. So up he got and 
as he wae going towards home, says Con to hime 
self, “ Whatcame by fairies may go by fairies ; 
if'] stay here in this country, there may little luck 
or grace go along with me or. my money.” So 
Con set off for Derry, and took shipping for New 
York, as he heard for sartain that fairies never go 
as far as America ; and there he lived and died— 
— there his children are rich people to this very 

ay. 





Tae Jew Missstonany. When Wolff was in 
Dublin, a meeting was convened in the Rotunda, 
for the purpose of enabling this itinerant —— to 
tell his story. ‘To give his narratives the appear- 
ance of truth, he contrived the following scheme : 
This Wolff happened to meet in the streets of 
Dublin, a day ot two before the meeting, a servant 
of Lord Strangford, who was then in Ireland, 
and which servant Wolff knew in Syria. It 
struck this artful Evangelist, that this servant, 


an excellent evidence to prop up the statements 
he was about to make in the Rowunda. Michael 
was an Armenian, and when he met Wolff, the 
latter called to his recollection that he had met 
him in Syria. “ Now friend Michael (said Wolff) 
youcan do me a service to-morrow in an easy 
way. Youare a foreigner—an Armenian—and 
it is exactly such a man I want, tc bear testimony 
to the statement I shall make to-morrow at the 
Rotunda. Do you come there, and stand neers 
me. I shall handsomely reward you for your 
trouble.” Michael, more anxious to listen to the 
request of his old friend Wolff than to attend to 
his master’s business, went to the Rotunda. 
Wolff commenced a narrative of the most incred- 
ible stories, and now and then would turp to Mi- 
chael for his confirmation of each fact. Michael 
nodded assent. The sudience looked at Wolff 
and then at Michael. The scene was thus ecarri- 
ed off for seine time in this manner, until Wolff 
came to one tremendous lie, which Michael could 
not for the soul of him swallow. When called 
upon by Wolf to confirm the statement, Michael 
went up to Wolff and whispered, “ Master Wolf, 
this be the biggest lie of all—1i can't stand te thet, 
and my master is waiting all this time—I must go 
home.” Poor Wolff, not mueh dismayed hy this 
blow from his friend Michael, went on. but there 
were no more references to the Armenian. When 
Michael returned home, Lord Strangford rebyke+ 
him for his absence; but Michael’s defence was, 
that he was prevailed on by Wolff to go to the 
Rotunds, and stend by ‘all his stories, till be came 
to one whieh so stunned him, that he cuuld hold 
out no longer. Such is the mechanism Pa ee 
by these foreign —— to humbug John and 
Lady Bull, and all the Bulls, out of their money 
and theic common eense. We to Lord 





ry part.—(lrishman.) 


first take this nusheroon in your left hand, twill 


Noster.” As Con had gone so far, he thoughthe | 


whose name, We understand, is Michael, would be - 


Strangford for the truth of this statement in eve- · 


| 
| 
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LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EUROPE. 
No. XI. 


— 
ce 


Pasie, March 1, 1627. 

Somees. I have become fond of the evening 
parties they have inthis country, and wish they 
were more common in our land of steady habits. 
In France, if a lady has a great number of ac- 
quaintance she appoints some particular evening 
to receive company each week, and on that occa- 
sion she is always at home and glad to see them. 
Fhis gives her six evenings out of the seven for 
other affairs and to visit other parties, without 
encroaching upon the expected visits of her 
friends. It gives, too, a better opportunity for 
every one to enjoy themselves by bringing to- 
gether a large company, and forming many new 
ahd pleasant acquaintance. There is no restraint 
upon the visiters for they come in and goout as 
they please, and the freedom which is to be met 
with in polite society, make“buch parties very a- 
greeable. If a man is a gallant man he can have 
an opportunity of exhibiting his gallantry by at- 
tentions to the numerous ladies, who in France 
are always more accessible than in America ; if 
he isa politician or a merchant, he can stand with 
the knot of his own way of thinking, and if he is 
an extremely modest man he can sit down in a 
corner anil think, and the observations and amuse- 
ments of others will amuse him. 

Like the rest of my countrymen, I lave attend- 
ed a number of General Lafayette’ssoirees. ‘The 


gay) and the Americans who flock to Paris are 
slways welcomed heartily, whether they have 
letters of introduetion‘or not. His family are al- 
ways together this winter on Tuesday evenings, 
and his soirees have been:crowded. At his house 
sre also to be met many of the great men of ‘the 
day of the liberal party, and -many literary men. 
T did not come to Europe to write my opinions of 
the private worth and particularize the members 
of the families I should visit, or give my opinion 
upon the beauties of the ladies, and therefore 
shall content myself with saying that I have 
found the American residents in Paris very hos- 
pitable, and it shall be my pride to be able torank 
some of them ainomg my future friends. General 
Lafayette’s is not the only family which have a 


Americans like to go, where they are always well 
received, and always enjoy themselves. There 
are many others whose parties J have attended, 


and whose hespitality will not soon be forgetten. 
‘<The past—the future—all that Fate 


Can bring of dark or 
Around such hours, but makes them east 
Intenser radiance while they lust ” 

‘Tutatne Faancats. This theatre is the first 
in France, and is crowded into a narrow street, 
where, though the building is really pretty, it can 
never be viewed to advantage. The inside of 
this house is not showy, but is very neat and con- 
venient, and the scenery is good. There is not 
much need of scenery however, for the principal 
part of its performances are the works of such 
men as Corneille, Voltaire, and Moliere, which 
need no show or ornament to make them pass off. 
This is really a chaste theatre, and one who loves 
theatricals may here enjoy, night after night, the 
beauties of tragedy or the common sense of a 
good comedy, and never have hia taste vitiated, 
his mind injured, or be offended by immorality, 
indecency, pageant, or buffoonery. 

The great Talma was, during his life, the soul 
of this theatse, and he improved it very much. 
There is so much acting in the French, in real 
life, that a play must be acted or it is not at all 
natural. In England or America the case is dif- 
ferent, and so far as Ican learn, the great forte 
of Talma was in doing away this ideal nature so 
peculiar to the French stage and character, and 
establishing the natural personifications as they 

are exhibited at the best theatres in England. 
ad he lived longer he would undoubtedly have 
made a still further material alteration. There is 
now no one left to supply the place of Talma on 
thetr boards, and the talent displayed there, al- 
though good, does not gatisfy those who have had 
opportunities of witnessing his masterly efforts. 
Lafon, who is now one of the first on the tragic 
list, is a. good looking man, and performs his parts 
to general satisfaction. Of the females attached 
to this corps, the best in the tragic line is very 
large and stoutly built, with features peculiarly 
harsh and uupleasant. She.is a fine, natural 
performer however, and one forgets the appear- 
ance in the almost irresistible admiration of her 
talents. The head of the actresses in comedy is 
‘@ woman above five and forty ; but, the reverse 
of Duchesnois, (the one just spoken of ) and one of 
the finest Jooking women in France. She must 
in her younger days have been a most lovely wo- 


tan. She is now beautiful, with a regularity of | striving to grapple with him, and held at arm's length 


. | by the utmost efforts of Gert’s strength and despera- 
fentures, a softness of complexion, a sweetness of tion, so dreadfully lacerated the breast and arms of 


smile, and an elegance of form, such as I never 
saw combined in one female. She is also.a good 
actress, and is a decided favorite with the public. 
One scene, which in Moliere’s Tartuffe is the best 
scene, is a fine‘field for the display of her talent 
and abilities, and those who have once seen it, 
are seldom satisfied with once orly. There are 
other actors and actresses at this theatre, of con- 
siderable merit, but neither my time nor room 
will allow me to speak of them further. 

Orera Comigce. This theatre is a very large 


one, and at present very dirty. It appears as if: 
paint and whitewash had not been applied to it | 


for years. The scenery is..gs in all the French 
theatres, very good. The house is appropriated 
to operas‘of a lighter cast than those at the 
Academy of Music, or at the Italian Opera, and 
it is almost always full. The operas represented 


na, The Devil’s Bridge, &c., and the ovier places 
give representations of a bigher kind, more tragic, 
— | and music of a sublimer character. 


The princi- 
pal attraction atthis theatre the past winter has 
been * Dame Blanche,” an opera said to be taken 
from Walter Scott's novels; but if it is taken from 
them, it is a combination ef many plots into one 
piece. There is always much amusement to be 
gained here, and it is seldom one comes away 
dissatisfied. I would speak more particularly of 
the actors and actresses, but my remarks would 
psobably be uninteresting. 

Tueatre ve va Ports St.Maatin. This is 
asmall house, and is what in London would be 
called a minor theatre. It is principally the re- 
sort of the Bourgeois population, and the pieces 
represented are principally melo-dramas. There 
are a number of theatres in Paris ofa similar de- 
scription, some of which J have visited ; but they 
are hardly worth noticing in this slight sketch. [ 
never liked melo-dramas until J came to France, 
for as they are represented to us, they are gener- 
ally such a mixture of unnatural tragedy with 
light comedy, such a field for rant and fustian, 
that they are only fit for children, and are most 
generally very stupid. But in France, where life 
is in a manner artificial, and every merriment of 
man or woman is acting ; after I became a little 
accustomed to the people, their melo-dramas had 
an interest to me, and I now think them among 
the best part of their plays. The French excel 
in exhibiting rural life, much better than the 
English. The best of the melo-dramas repre- 
sented on our stage are translations from the 
French. 

THEATRE DES VanieTes. I must not omit to 
notice this little theatre, where is to be found more 
humor and genuine wit than at any other place 
in Paris. The pieces performed here are gener- 
ally farces, and the house is always crowded. 
Thereisa sterling goo’ actor who leads the van 
called Potier. A little »iece called the “ Incon- 
veniences of the Diligence,” and which is really 
a picture from life, iz got up in good style, and is 
indebted to him almost altogether for its constant 
appearance before the public. I believe this 
theatre, although devoted to farces generally, is 
never profaned by the representation of any thing 
indecent or disgusting. 

Spectacre pe M. Comrr. This is a little the- 
atre devoted principally to the amusement of 
children. I managed by hard work to sit an hour 
and «half one evening and witness the repre- 
sentations. The audience is composed of child- 
ren and their nurses.or parents. . The actors ‘are 
children, and they perform such pieces as we 
read in the “ Children’s Friend,” and other books 
of that clace. Tt ic ranlly amusing to see alittle. 
of it, and see hoys and girls imitating older peo- 
ple and playing papa and mamma, and lovers,&c.:; 
but it soon grows tedious. Mr.Comte, the direc- 
tor and proprietor of this establishment, some- 
times amuses with his own powers in juggling 
and ventriloquism. He is said to be the best ven- 
triloquist in Europe, and has often amused an 
audience for nearly three hours by his individual 
cfforts. Ihave generally been more pleasantly, 
or more profitably engaged, however, than in 


his theatre but once. 





Lions. The following lion stories are taken 
from “ Travels and Adventures in Southern Afri- 
ca. By George Thompson, Esq.” 


Poor Gert Schepers, a vee-boor of the Cradock dis- 
trict, was out hunting in company with a neighbor,—- 
whose name, as he is yet alive, and has perhaps been 
sufficiently punished, | shall not make more notorious. 
Coming to a fountain, surrounded, as is common, 
with tall reeds and rushes, Gert handed his gun to 
his comrade, and alighted to search for water. But 
he no sooner approached the fountain, than an enor- 
mous jion started’ up close at his side, and seiz.d him 
by the leftarm. The man, though taken by surprise, 
stood stock still without struggling, aware that the 
least attempt to escape would ensure his instant de- 
struction. The animal also remained motionless, 
holding fast the bocr’s arm in his fangs, but without 
biting it severely,—and shutting his eyes at the same 


his victim. As they stood in this position, Gert, col- 
lectivg his presence of mind, began to beckon ta his 
comrade to advance and shoot the lion in the forehead. 
This might have been easily effected, as the animal 
not only contiaued still with closed eyes, but Gert’s 
body concealed from his notice any object advancing 
in front of him. But the fellow was a vile poltroon, 
and in place of complying with his friend’s directions, 
or making any other attempt to save him, he began 
cautiously to retreat to the top ofa neighboring rock. 
Gert continued earnestly to beckon for assistance for 
a long time, the lion continuing perfectly quiet ;-and 
the lion-bunters affirm, that if he had but persevered 
a little longer, the animal would have at length re- 
layed his hold, and left him uninjured. Such cases, 
at least, they maintain, have occasionally. occurred. 
But Gert, indignant at the pusillanimity of his com- 
rade, and losing patience with the lion, at last drew 
his knife, (a weapon which every back-country colo- 
nist, wears sheathed at his side,) and with the utmost 
force of his right arm, plunged it into the animal's 
breast. The thrust wasa deadly one, for Gert was a 
bold and powerful man ; but it did not prove effectual 
in time to save his own life—for' the enraged savage, 


the unfortunate man with his talons, that his bare 
bones were laid open. 


gle from the rock, now, however, took courage to ad- 
vance, and sacceeded in carrying his mangled friend 
to the ucarest house—where such surgical aid as the 
neighbours could give, was immediately but vainly 
applied. Poor Gert expired on the third day after, 
of a locked jaw. 


The hero of the following story is a Hottentot of the 


some object near tim, he looked up and perceived with 
creeping forward and ready to gpring upon himself. 


aim upon this antagonist, the savage beast bounded 


listening to him, and I have never been inside of 


time, as if he could not withstand the countenance of 


The lion felt at last from loss 
of blood, and Gert fell along with him. The cow- 
ardly companion who had witnessed this fearful strug- 


Agter Sneeuwberg, Ihave forgotten his name, but 
he was alive two years ago, when the story was re- 
lated to me at Cradock, in that neighborhood. This 
man was out hunting, and perceiving an antelope 
feeding among some bushes, he approached in a creep- 
ing posture, and had rested his gun over an ant-hill to 
take a steady aim, when, observing that the creature’s 
attention was su:'denly and peculiarly excited by 


borror that an enormous lion was at that instant 


Before he could change his posture, and direct his 


left hand, as he endeavored to guard him off with it, 
between his monstrous jaws. In this extremity, the 
Hottentot had the presence of mind to turn the mu¥zle 
of the gun, which he still held io his right hand, into 
the lion’s mouth, and then drawing the trigger, shot 
him dead through the brain. He lost his hand, but 
happily escaped witheut farther injury. 

The following anecdote was told me by Lucas Van 
Vuuren, a vee-boor, residing on the late Colouel Gra- 
ham’s farm of Lyndoch, and for two years my next 
neighbor at the Bavian’s River. It shews that even 
our colonial lious, when pressed for a breakfast, will 
sometimes forget their usual respect for ** Christian- 
men,”’ and break through their general rule of * let-a- 
be for let-a-be.” Lucas was riding across the open 
plains, near the Little Fish River, one morning about 
daybreak, and observing a lion at a distance, he en- 
deavored to avoid him by making a wide circuit. 
There were thoueands of springbeks scattered over the 
extensive flats; but the lion, from the open nature of 
the country, had probably been unsdccessful in huat- 
ing. Lucas soon perceived at least that he was not 
disposed to let him pass without farther parlance, and 
that he was rapidly approaching to the encounter ; 
and being without his roer, and otherwise little in- 
clined to any closer acquaintance, he turned off at 
right angles—laid the sjambok frecly to his horse's 
flank—and galloped for life. But it was toolate. The 
horse was fagged and bore aheavy man on his back— 
the lion was fresh and furious with hunger, and came 
down upon him like a thunder-bolt. -In a few seconds 
he overtook, and springing wp behind Lucas, brought 
horse and man in an instant to the ground. Luckily, 
the poor boor was unhurt, and the lion was too eager 
in worrying the horse, to pay any immediate atten- 
tion to the rider. Hardly knowing himself how he 
escaped, he contrived to scramble out of the fray, and 
made a clean pair of heelsof it till he reached the 
nearest house. Lucas, when he gave me the details 
of this adventure, made no observations on it as being 
any way remarkable, except in the circumstance of 
the lion’s audacity in pursuing a ‘ Christian-man,” 
without provocation, in open day. But what chiefly 
vexed him in the affair, was the loss of the saddle. 
He returned next day with a party of friends to search 
for it and take vengeance on his feline foe: but both 
the lion and saddie had disappeared, and nothing 
could be found but the horse’s clean-picked bones. 
Lucas said he could excuse the schelm for killing the 
horse, as he had allowed himself to get away ; but 
the felonious abstraction of the saddle, (for which, as 
Lucas gravely observed, he could have no possible 
use,) raised his spleen mightily, and called down a 
shower of curses whenever he told the story of this 
hair-breadth escape. 


The following amusing story, which was rélated to 
me by some respectable farmers of the Tarka, who 
were present on the occasion, would make a good fig- 
ure in ‘* The Lion’s History of the Man.” A party of 
beors went out to hunt a lion which had carried off 
several cattle from the neighborhood. They discov- 
ered him in a thicket, or jungle, such as abound in 
that part of the calony, and sent in a numerous pack 
of fierce hounds te drive him out. ‘Ihe lion kept his 
den and his temper for a long time—only striking 
down the dogs with his mighty :aw, or snapping offa 
head or leg occasionally, when the brawling rabble 
came within his reach. But the bunters, continuing 
in the miean while to pepper the bush at random with 
slugs‘and buliets, at length wounded him slightly. 
Then ruse the royal beast in wrath—and with a dread- 
ful roar burst forth upon his foes. Regardless of a 
shower of balls,’‘he bounded forward, and in an instant 
turned the chase upon them. All took to their horses 
or ‘their heels—it was “ devil take the hindmost !”” 
One ‘huge fellow, of greater size than alacrity, whom 
we shal! call Hugo Zwaar-vanheupen (or Hercules 
BWeeny eter), mot uaving time ta mannt hie barea. 
was left in the rear, and speedily run down by the ram- 
pant Leeuw. Hugo fell—not as Lochiel, ‘ with bis 
back to the field, and his face to the foe,”—but the 
reverse way ; and he had the prudence to lie flat and 
quietasalog. The victorious Leeuw snuffed at him, 
scratched him with his paw, and then magnanimously 
bestriding him, sat quietly down upon his body. His 
routed companions, collecting in a band, took cour- 
agé at length to face about ; and, seeing the posture 
of affairs, imagined their comrade was killed, and be- 
gan to concert measures for revenging him. After a 
short pause, however, the lion resigned of his own ac- 
cord his seat of triumph, relieved his panting captive, 
and retreated towards the mountains. The party, on 
coming up, found their frjeod shaking his ears, un- 
harmed from the war—except what he had suffered 
from a very ungentlemanly piece of conduct in the 
lion. 





A second edition has been published in London 
of “ Death’s Doings—consisting of numerous 
original compositions in verse and prose, the 
friendly contributions of various writers ; princi- 
pally intended as illustrations of thirty copper- 
| plates.” In this edition, new plates have been 
added, with new contributions on their various 
subjects, from admired writers. We select the 
following, written by Mr. Thomas Hood, whose 
Whims and Oddities have set all the world a- 
laughing, and whose National Tales, it is said, 
“ have become national” in England. 

THE VOLUNTEER. 


*Twas in that memorable year 
France threatened to put off in 
Flat-bottomed boats, intending each 
To be a Beitish coffin, — 

To make sad widows of our wives, 
And every babe ap orphan. 


. 


When coats were made of scarlet cloaks, - 
And heads were dredged with flour,—- 

l listed in the Tailor’s Corps 

Against the battle hour ; 

A perfect volunteer,—for why ? 

I brought my “ will and power.” 


One dreary day, a day of dread, 

Like Cato’s, overcast,— 

About the hour of six (the morn 

And I were breaking fast),— 

There came a loud and sudden sound 
That strack me all aghast ! 


A dismal sort of morning roll 

That was not tobe eaten ; 
Although it was no skin of mine, 
But parchment that was beaten, 

I felt tattooed through all my flesh 
Lixe any Otaheitan. 


My jawe with utter dread enclosed 

The morgel 1 was munching, 

And terror locked them up eo tight, 

My very teeth went crunching 

All through my bread and tongue at once, 
Like sandwich made at lunching. 


My hand that held the teapot fast, 
Stiffened, but yet unsteady, 

Kept pouring, pouring, pouring o’er 

The cup in one long eddy, 

Till both my hose were marked with tea, 
As they were marked already. 


I felt my visage turn from red 
To white—from cold to hot, 
Bat it was nothing wonderfal 
My colour changed I wot, 
For, like some variable silks, 
1 felt that I was shot. 


And looking forth with anxious eye 
From my snug upper story, 

] saw our melancholy corps 

Geing to beds all gory; 








at this theatre are of such a description as Rosi- 


| forward, seized him with hie talons, and crushed his 


— — —— —— 





The captain marched as mourners march, 
The ensign too seemed lagging, 

And many more, although they were 

No ensigns, tock to flagging ; 

Like corpses in the Serpentine, 
Methought they wanted draggiag. 

But while J watched, the thought of Death 
Came like a chilly gust, 

And lo! I shut the window down, 

With very little lust 

To join so many marching men 

That soon might be March dust. 


Quoth 1, * Since Fate ordains it so, 

Our coast the foe must land on ;”” 

I felt warm beside the fire 

I cared not to abandon ; 

And homes and hearths are always things 
That patriots make a stand on. 


* The fools that fight abroad for home,” 
Thought I, “* nay get a wrong one ; 
Let those who have no homes at ali 

Go battle for a long one.” 

The mirror here confirmed me this 
Reflection by a strong one. 


For there, where 1 was wont to shave 
And deck me like Adonis, 

There stood the leader of our foes, 
With vultures for his cronies, 

No Corsican, but Dea‘a himseli, 

The Bony of all Bonies. 


A borrid sight it was, and sad 
he see the grisly chap 
ut on my crimson livery, 
And then begin to clap 
My helmet on—Ah, me ! it felt 
Like any felon’s cap ! 


My plume seemed borrowed from a hearse, 
An undertaker’s crest ; 

My epaulettes like coffin plates ; 

My belt so heavy pressed, 

Four pipeclay cross-roads seemed to lie 

At once upon my breast. 


My brazen breastplate only lacked 

A little heap of salt 

To make me like a corpse full dressed, 
Preparing for the vault, 

To set up what the poet calls 

My everlasting halt. 


This funeral show inclined me quite 
‘o peace :—and here I am! 
Whilst better Lions go to war, 
Enjoying with the Lamb 
A lengthened life, that might have been 
A Martial epigram. 
’ — 
MINUTES OF REMARKS 
On Subjects Picturesque, Moral, and Miscellaneous, made in a Course 
along the Rhine, and during a residence in Switzerland and Italy, in 
the years 1622 and 23. By W. Webb. 

It appears to us that the class of droll authors 
has been unusually prolific this season : people 
have talked about the dulness of the book-trade ; 
but assuredly while such writers as the Lord Ma- 
yor’s Chaplain, Mr. Cobbold, and Deputy Com- 
missary Webb, &c. publish, no one can justly 
complain of the dulness of books. We have 
found these volumes in particular so full of mirth- 
ful excitation, that we could expend a whole Ga- 
zelte without being able to do justice to one in a 
hundred of their humors. Wherever you dip, 
there isasmile; and wherever you read, a Jaugh 


in store for you The author’s manner is peculiar 
o- himealfs hie via i 


vel; and his ways o or them. onderfully.no; 
in the extreme. Nomatter where he goes, he is 
always amusing ; and no matter where we take 
him up, he will be sure to furnish entertainment. 
Therefore, open Sesame ! Vevey ; very well. 

Vevey is on the Lake of Geneva, and Mr.Webb 
(see title-page) is a lover of the “ picturesque.” 
Probably our readers never saw any thing so 
picturesque as that of which they may readily 
form a distinct and perfect idea from the follow- 
ing simple sentence— 

“On the surface of this 
quite beyond any thiog of lake or sea surface in 
our climate. he decision of the colors, ranged 
often in i<ght-lined breadths, side by side of each 
other, is truly extraordinary ; jet black, bottle- 
green, reddish brown, verdigris of the liveliest 
glow—this the more frequent blue, as rich as on 
the peacock’s breast, and breaking into sapphire 
and every other exquisite hue ; and in bold spread 
and endless mutable form that displays vast 
breadths of coloring, there is at timesa grandeur, 
and at others a vivacity of disport, of which our 
dull watery expanse—with all its aids of clouds 
motion, or curl from breeze—is utterly de- 
void.” 

So much for a first glance at the strange Lake 
of Geneva with its “vivacity of disport ;” but 
here the air also is in picturesque keeping with 
the water— 

“Nor does this atmosphere refuse any of those 
illusions under which the boldest mountain droops 
at one time to the level of the earth, and at anoth- 
er assutnes awe, added to its own, of crest erect 
to midnight sky.” 

Here is an atmosphere.for you ! Ask the chem- 
ist if ever he weighed such density in his gases as 
would sink a mountain to the level of the earth, 
i.e. we presume the valley ; and at night the 
powers of the “coruscations” are equal to the 
erial powers over the hills by day. “ Night after 
night, week after week, may the eye gaze on 
these splendours—a sort of exercise ofthe heaven- 
ly armoury, as harmless as are the field move- 
ments and the blank cartridge exploded in re- 
hearsal of battle mischief, compared with the 
horrors of actual conflict.” “ But” (adds Mr. 
Webb) “the sunsets of this climate leave us 
most of all behind ;” which isa little unintelligi- 
ble, but no mutter fer that. He continues :-— 
“The evening array in blaze of every richest 
hue, and at once in every glorious and fantastic 
display of erial, yet almost substantial effulgence, 
I consign to the effort of imagination, working on 
my past recollections, to embody : the attempt 
would be futile to realise in a minute the splen- 
dours-which flout through and fire the westward 
track of sky.” 

We also must leave this to the effort of imagi- 
nation, and return to more mundane matters. 
On the lake some of the boats are, it 
seems, “borne by sail”*—the lake itself looking 
“as though its extended planes of repose were 
living silver.” 

“Itis” (he says again,) “ with especial per- 
spicuity that, in an island of purest quick-silver— 
such as I have mentioned—when it spreads con- 
tiguous to the Jura, the evening shadow of 
that range is beheld in exquisite repetition, at 
forty miles distance. No drawing-room mirror 
car yield more satisfactory reflection of an object 
In its proximity than the lake yields back,on such 
occasions, of this far remote mountain.” 

Composing himself, in so admirable a style 
upon Switzerland and its scepery it is not an un- 
natural consequence that the author should lapse 

* « These ” (we are ii e “ wi 
or with —— —* ee sage ag i aoe te me 


wings of a butterfly in repose, if one wing could be ppoved placed 
in line before the other. Occasionally tbase sails ae won ** oa 


lake the colouring is 





The pioneers seemed very loath 
To axe the way to glory. 


one set with tts reverse end oppesite to the other, like the ocked hat 
* see heaa with its grand far wore jsustly over “the fore- 


a 


into a eritécism upon poor Noll Goldsmith's ia: 
| ferior poetical descriptions. He quotes— 


“ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from beneath, and midway leav®s the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


And upon this he observes, “ it is e 
strange that the otherwise stainless sun icity of 
Goldsmith's idiomatic ‘diction should have al. 
mitted the collocation “ eternal sunshine,” after 
i the artificial construction v ancient lan 

pardonable to other poets by the score—but te 
wide from his own pure practice, that the de. 
parture can only be accounted for from his hae 
ing been bewrayed by the solemnity of the subject ty 
which his simile refers. Wie description ai 
contemplated the unclouded shining of that toed 
nary which is of eternal grandeur, and aimed Ret 
at the eternal exeniption from cloud of the mous. 
tain’s summit : “he meant but to say,the shine oft 
eternal sun.” But whatever Goldamith meant, 
is not very easy to perceive what Mr. Commi 
Webb means, and still less what his father 
of whom he tells us, that this “ simile” “ jgg 
favourite” “ of whom, not speaking of accessarieg 
of situation, it was in strong and just prote: 
type.” But againge any, NO matter the 
simile, sivce “ there is every thing in the haf 
score miles along this shore, and back from it 
half that extent, that can claim the poet's or the 
painter’s eye, or strike across his imagination, 
Perhaps (he continues,) a little less 
sun might be desirable, by whose scorch ng ray 
in one of ny excursions to Chillon, on taking 
my hat for halfa minute to Jet the perspiratiog 
pass, a blister was raised which went through ag 
regular a course asif it had been produced by 
cantharides—and took beyond a week to heal,” 

Hinc illo lachryme ! Itis no wonder Mr. Web 
disliked so utterly the thought of “ eternal 
shine” settling on the head, when in only “half, 
minute” (his hat being off like the mou 
cap,) he got sucha blistering: it is actual 
perience and knowledge like this alone that eg 
make truly excellent critics. We, who ot @ 
home, and have no chance of a burn on the ekel 
except from the hairdresser’s hot irons, are quits 
unfit for such conceptions. Neither have the 
Jorat mountains, which are, we are informed, “@ 
family of the Alps of very peakish display of pipe 
nacle:” but as we have no peak against them foe 
this quality, let us depart to another apot. 

“Nearer to Vevey, is the ancient mansiong 
Chatelard, once the residence of the heroine of 
that most true history, the New Heloise. Oe 
doubting tradition declares this: it even 
nates the death-bed apartment of Julia. 
castle ig a square building, perched on the sum- 
mit of a staring hill.” 

This is another great novelty in the Hill family. 
and as staring is reckoned a high —e ſ 
among persons of high rank, we should not be 
surprized to find the present tp he the Lord Hilf 
of Switzerland ; we should have gueseed eves 
the higher Hills-borough, but that thie tite i 
lowered by Down-shire. Ba this as it may, we 
come encore to the sore place, the sticking poiat 
(if we may use the expression,) from the solar ef 
fects — 

“ The house looks as if placed there to scepeh 
and calcine under the blazing sun, and, ef 
sensible to its own pain of burning, to prowele 
itself for complaint or sympathy@un the bebo 
er’s eye.’ ; 

And what eye could sympathise with the on 
happy building so sensitively as Mr. Webb's, 


lids, must have been in perfect unison with those 
of its scorching roof. Could there have been, 
under the circumstances, any water running ftw 
the gutters, we are convinced that the hnmans 
sociate, owing to the exact sameness of idem 
must have spouted with tears. 

From the scenery of Section III. we come ® 
the people in Section IV. Concerning them, tea, 
Goldsmith is exceedingly in error: he represset 
them as fond of hunting and fishing—but no euch 
thing, says the more accurate Mr. Webb. 

“Lakes are nymerous here, assuredly ; but 
fishing would be piteous waste of time to @ peo- 
ple devoted to their cattle on the tnountains,where 
Sisk are never.” 

(Except in the — and “whoever huau 
roust go for his prey to the highest Alps, and out 
of the reach of man’s accustomed or ey 
habitation.” Few people, we believe, bunt is 
drawing-rooms or kitchens. 

“ For the young women who have not fortanes, 
and are not early married, a constant i 
offers as governesses, principally in Holland: that 
— = — a number of and 
valuable females of a lower order, a8 ‘ 
mards of the best description.” sor i 

This is not very extraordinay ; but we think it 
will astenish our readers to learn, that 

“ The young men quit their country on similar 
speculation, as far as opportunities afford, with 
purpose of a similar kind, and similar eventfd 
provision.” 

We have indeed often heard that the young 
men of Switzerland emigrated to be the a 
Paris, the guards of kings, and the soldiers of eth- 
er countries ; but till now we never knew thet 
yearly companies of them proceeded to Holland, 
there to be employed as governesses and nursery: 
maids !! We hope the Dutch find them anewer: 
which seems so probable, from the continuanes 
of the practice, that it might.not be amiss to inr 
port a few of them, and try the experiment is 
London. We are cofivinced, from what we have 
seen of the nursery-maids in this metropolis, thet 
the race might be much improved ; and we are it 
clined to the opinion, that young Swiss-a«8 
wou!d not be guilty of the jades-tricks to which ow 
present native stock are but too much addicted 
This is, however, a topic not to be insisted upes 
minutely. We rejoice to find, that in Switzer? 
land also “religion is a matter of within doom 
and even kitchen utility 7’ though in other s* 
spects the author’s description of the nationd 
character is so contradictory that we can ma 
nothing of it. In fact, we begin to fear, that t# 
may be thought of all we Lave attempted to il@ 
trate from him ; and we shall therefore briog 
subject toa elose as fast as we can. 

Returning to the mountains, the author say 

“I see here, for the first time (we dare ssy# 
is), substantive color, and surface of reountais® 
the absence of mountain matter ; as though # 
grain of the material substance were ex 
thence—were put inte absorption, or absoll 
solution—mountain spiritualised, yet object d 
gaze, in astonishment almost to distrust of @ 
senses. = = Ss 

“The moon nearly full; and the mounteé 
ranges shewed, under her influence—as 
it weve day—in the same rial brilliancy, 9 
planting their materiality. * bad 

“ This wonderous shew of mountein forth 
void of substance, springs buoyantly forth fre® 
the blue vault, instead of being delineated @ 
it ; not blotting out that part of Heaven to whe? 
summit dome it claims to aspire ;—an 
rival to the empyrean, unembodied as itself.” 

Never were such mountains seen: end “ @? 
: villas in all the contiguous district are numero 
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FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Sixeutar Tatatron Moaper. John Birch, 
of Birmingham, 
wilful murder of Mary Hinton, his housekeeper, 


on the 28th March, by inflicting verious wounds | had 


on her head, neck, arms, &c. with an axe. 


—— a miserable looking man, wii’: all | denied it; 1 feund it, however, concealed behind 
n 


the evidences of insanity about him, when called 
on for his plea, “Tam guilty, I did the act, and 
* * to suffer for it; what’s the use of telling 
a lie 

After much persuasion, he said, “ Well, if his 
Lordship likes, I'l! say I’m not guilty: I don’t 
know ; I mean. to do what’s right now ; I must 
have a little gin, I'm very weak.” 

Mir. Justice Holroyd very humanely sent for 
the surgeon, by whose advice a little spirits and 
water was brought to him. 

The first witness called was Samuel Child,who 
etated that he was son-in-law to the deceased, 
whose daughter-he bad married. He had been 
passing the house of the prisoner on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of March ; prisoner called out to 
him, and w he reached the door he said, “ Go 
for the officers—I have murdered her.” Wit- 
ness said, “TI hope you not murdered Mary.” 
The prisoner replied, “I have ; go for the offi- 
cers.” & wentinto the house, and there saw the 
deceased lying on the floor, weltering in her 
blood. She was not at that time dead ; J saw 
—* stir ber arm ; I returned afterwards with my 
wife. 

Cross-examined. The prisoner had always 
lived on the hest terms with the deceased ; she 
had been his housckeeper for a great many, I 
believe more than twenty years. She was ex- 
ceedingly attentive to all his wants, and he was 
apparently moat grateful to her for all her atten- 
tions. He is 75 years old this month; hehas 
been for some time in a very desponding con- 
dition. 1 


Prisoner, Well I may; haven’t you robbed | known, he must be detaiued in your custody (to 
the Governor of the gaol). ' 


me ; haven’t you got 2001. of mine ? You know 
it’s all false you're stating. Tell the truth, and 
I don’t care what you say ; but don’t tell such 
aha Id appeared deeply affected, and, fi 

r. Child ap eeply affected, and, from 
excessive feeling, was almoat unable to proceed 
with his testimony. The Counsel on both sides 
begged of bim to pay no attention to the wild ex- 
pressions of the unhappy prisoner ; and after a 
short time, he said the prisoner had the misfor- 
tune to lose a daughter-—— 


a parcel of falsities ; I had the misfortue to mur- 
der the woman, and I’m willing to suffer for it. 

Witness continued. She was drowned ; I don’t 
know whether she drowned herself. 

Edward Smallwood. I knew by sight the de- 
ceased Mary Hinton, and the prisoner ;I remem- 
ber geing to the prisoner's house on Wednesday, 
a quarter before ten, in March last ; when [ got 
to the prisoner’s house, | saw the deceased lie on 
the floor with blood all over the face and the 
head ; the prisoner was then in the same room ; 

when I got into the room he was coming from the 
parlour door, and going towards thé deceased ; I 
took hold of him and pushed him down in the 
chair ; he asked me to loose him ; I said, “I shall 
not loose you, Mr. Birch :” and he said, “ If you 
would loose me. I'd serve you the same.” 1 
said, “ Consider what you have been doing :” he 
replied, “I knew what [ have done, and am 
willing to suffer for it:” he said, “ Is she quite 
dead 2” Itold him that I could not satisfy him 
upon that subject; he said, “ If her isn’t dead, 
loose me, and let me go and finish her.” 1 asked 
him what he had done it with, and he said with a 
broad axe: I asked him where he had put it, and 
he said he had hid it in the parlour; I remained 
nearly three quarters of an hour, until the officers 
came: several times he resisted me, and tried to 
loose his arms. 

Elizabeth Newton corroborated the above 
witness. 

Paul Leigh said, I am ene of the police of 
Birmingham ; I remember being sent for to 
Birch’s house, on the morning of the 28th of 
March ; when I got there, 1 found Smallwood 
holding the prisoner, and Mr. Ellis, the surgeon, 
dressing the woman’s wounds ; I asked where 
the weapon was that had done the deed ? Some 
of the people said it was upstairs, and some said 
in the cellar ; the prisoner replied, “ It’s in the 
parlour ;” I found it in the parlour in a dark 
corner, among somé old shoes, very wet-with 
blood ; on my way to the police-office, I said, 
“ Is this the weapon you did the deed with 2” I 
asked him how he came to do the deed with 
‘uch a weapon? (the axe was produced, as yet 
stained with blood) ; he said the Devil was with 
him at the time he had killed her, and he wished 
to suffer for it ; l observed that at that time both 
his hands were bloody. 

Thomas Bilis, a surgeon of Birmingham, was 
called to sre the deceased on the morning of -her 
death ; there were several wounds on her head 
and face, such as would be produced by the in- 
strument before him ; the wounds so produced 
were in his judgment the cause of her death. 

The Judge. Now, prisoner, if you would say 
any thing in answer to what these witnesses have 
stated against you, this is the time. 

Prisoner. It’s no use. I done the deed ; I 
don’t deny it. Asto what that Child says, it is 
all false. He wanted to rob me; he knows it. 
(Here the prisoner sat down, ina state of com- 
plete exhaustion.) , 

For the defence, Mr. Reader called 

William Field, who had married a daughter of 
the prisoner. The deceased had lived with 
prisoner twenty years ; she was attentive, to his 
comforts, and in return he was much attached to 
her ; for more than twelve months the prisoner 
had been in a very bad state of mind; I have 
been in the constant habit of secing hiin ; on the 
9th of December last his daughter was drowned ; 
he sent for me—— 

Prisoner. That’s false. You sent for me, and 
said she wasdrowned, and you buried her. Speak 
the truth, Field. 

Field. I heard he had: bought a razor, and as 
he was not in the habit of shaving himself, the 
deceasd sent for me, and wanted something .to 
be done as to getting the razor from him. 

Prisoner.. Well, I suppose if I wanted a razor 
I might:have one. I bought the razor with no 
bed intent. 

Field. His son and I applied to a surgeon 
about kim, and Mr. Ensor recommended a place 
of confinement for him. 

Prisoner. A pack of lies—all nonsense—place 
of confinement! Some trick to get more, if he 
could, from me. (Prisoner here burst into tears.) 

Field. The deceased said something must be 
done, and 1 asked her what she would wish to 
have done ? 

Prisoner. You always hed am eye to the 

money, Field. Why don’t you the truth ? 
you are like Jack Ketch. e other people told 
the truth, but you, you villain, I’m done with 

le e 

vi . ‘The deceased was desirous some ad- 
aditionel care should be taken of him, aud said, 


75, was indicted for the | testimony of the last witness as to the razor 




















































to.prevent any such calamity. 


he went, “ What, am I to be taken to this gaol ?” 


anp Hunexr. On Wednesday afternoon, a re- 
spectable Jury assembled before Thomas Higgs, 
Esq. at the Angel and Crown, Hedidon-street, to 
inquire into the deathof a poor man, named 
William Stabbler, who terminated his existence 
under circumstances peculiarly afflicting. 


on a ee by the order of a broker, he 
: — an 3 took possession of the deceased's goods, under 
The prisoner. ‘That villain—he's telling all authority of a seizure for rent, at his lodgings rt 
the parlour of a house in Heddon-street. 
ing the deceased, he hesitated to take possession 
uht 

deceasecl’s lodging, he was standing in the room 
taking possession. 
bed in the room, and the things were trifling that 


du so, but his poor infant motherless children 


The landlady brought some bread and cheese 


-{ death of his wife, which, be said, was caused 


— — 


was Pope, began to bluster. and swear a little. 
He said he had often heard of Manchester Law, 
but now he experienced something of it. The 
Manchester police thought they could rule the 
whole country, but he would teach them differ- 
ent: he was a member of parliament, and he 
would bring the case before the house, on his 
retuen to London. The officer, who unfortunate- 
ly was not embrued with that due sense of the 
deference which was expected to be shown to a 
member of the British senate, persisted in per- 
forming his duty, and accommodated the honor- 
able member with a night’s lodging in the N. 
Bailey, where he was left to cogitate upon the 
scrape he brought himself into. 

fn the morning, it appeared that confinement 
had produced some effect upon the choler of the 
parliament man who changed bis menances into 
entreaties, and earnestly requested that the case 
might be privately heard, as it would be deroga- 
tory to his dignity to be exposed in a public court 
to the gaze of the vulgar multitude. This request 
was made known to the complainant, who con- 
sented to the arrangement, and the member, 
who, amongst other changes, had thought proper 
to change his name to Guest, was taken before 
Mr. Norris, when the gentleman who had been, 
insulted agreed to aceommedate the matter, on 
the prisoner's consenting to pay the sum of ten 
pounds to the trustees of the Manchester Infirm- 
ary, for the use of that charity. Mr. Guest was 
then liberated, and will doubtless, take especial 


care how he again transgresses against “ Man- 
chester Law.” 


Lord Suffield, to whom great praise is due for 
his unremitting exertions in the cause of human- 
ity, has mentioned some very curious coatrivan- 
ces for the defence of game, which show to 
what a height the art of war against poachers is 
being carried by the Country Gentlemen who 
constitute our grand distinction :— 

A friend of his, a very ingenious gentleman, 
who had been served in this manner, contrived 
to attach a shell to the spring-gun, so that those 
who took up the spring-gun, after it had been 
discharged, without knowing the nature of the 
contrivance, discharged the shell, and were 
blown to atoms. He had also contrived a shell 
to be attached to the bough of a tree, which 
went off under certain circumstances, and injured 
those who were near it. Their Lordships were 
aware that it was @ustomary in some places to 
fix a wooden pheasant to the bough of a tree, 
with a view to attract the attention of the poach- 
ers. They fired at it frequently, which gave the 
keepets time to come up: This gentleman, how- 
ever, attached a shell to such a pheasant, and 
when it was struck by shot it fell from the bough, 
and in its fall, by itsown weight, it pulled a trig- 
ger, and discharged the shell. Such engines 
were very dangerous. They might be blown 
down and be discharged hy a high wind ; they 


might injure ladies and gentlemen riding through 
woeds.” 


York Assizes. — Malicious Shooting, Francis 
Lodge was charged with Malicious Shooting. 
The prisoner had been employed as a game-keep- 
er, in the woods of Mr. Beaumont, and was 
charged with shooting William Peace, with in- 
tent to kill or do him some grievous bodily harm. 
Peuce was a poacher, and went to get game, with 
six others. After they had shot a bird, they heard 
the voices of men and dogs; the latter were 
slipped at them, and they ran away. As Peace 
was running, Lodge fired at him. Peuce cried, 
“Oh, lads, I’m shot!”® He then ran twenty 
yards, and cried out “ I can run no father.” One 
of the keepers then came up and struck him with 
a stick ; witness fel! down. He was left four 
hours ; they then returned, aid took him to a 
house called the Dog Kennel. It was not till 
two hours after that any surgeon came to him. 
Witnesses for the Prisoner deposed that the 
poachers fired at the keeper, and denied that the 
prisoner had fired his gun. Mr. Baron Hullock 
observed, that there had been gross perjury on 
eue side or the other ; and after expounding the 
law, he concluded by stating, that if the Jury 
had any doubts on the subject, they would, in a 
case so highly penal, decide in favour of the 
prisoner ; but if they were satisfied that he fired 
the gun without provocation, it would be their 
duty to find‘a verdict of guilty. The jury in 
about ten minutes found a verdict of Guilty, and 
Judgment of Death was recorded. 


* You must not wonder if you find me dead some 
morning.” 
John Birch, the prisoner’s son, confirmed the 


which the deceased had informed him his futher 
rchased. Witness saidl—When I first 
asked my father if he had not bought a razor, he 


the fire-place, and my father first got hold of it ; 
I desired bim to let me have it, but he refused ; 
I afterwards succeeded in depriving him of it; 
I consulted Mr. Ensor, the surgeon, who advised 
that he svould be sent toa lunatic asylum at 
Henley-in-Arden ; I mentioned this to the de- 
ceased, and consulted with her about it, but she 
suid it would kill the prisoner—that he would 
never consent to it—that he was crying day aud 
night. 

r. Ensor corroborated the latter part of the 
evidence of the last witness. 

Mr. Thomas, a solicitor, who had managed the 
affairs of the prisoner for twenty years, spoke to 
his despondency of late, particularly since the 
death of his daughter. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd summed up the case to the 
jury, and told them, that if they were of opinion 
that when he committed this act he was insane, 
they would say so by their verdict; and also add, 
whether they believed him to be sane at present. 

The Jury returned this verdict: “The Jury 
say, that he is at the time of this now trial in- 
sane; and they further say, that at the time of 
his committing the act he was insane, and they 
— him on the grounds of suchinsanity.” . 

he prisoner. Take my life, Ihope. I know 
I’lt do something of this kind again, my Lord if 
you do not. 

The learned Judge said, care would be taken 







































































































he prisoner was then removed, muttering as 


The Judge. Until his Majesty’s pleasure be 


LaMENTABLE Suicipe, cavsep By Distress 


George Mann stated, that about seven o'clock, 


Know- 


il pressed to do so. When he entered the 
with his two young children in his arms; he 
was crying, and made no objection to the witness 
There'was neither a fire or 


remained. The witness advised him to compose 
himself, and all might be well. He said he would 


were starving, and he did not care for himself. 


into the room, which he divided into two equal 
parts, and with tears in his eyes said “ here my 
dears,” gave it the children, who were crying for 
food. He took nothing himself, but wept bit- 
terly. The witness remained in ssion until 
about about 11 o’clock, when the deceased said, 
“‘ George, you had better go home, you will be 
more comfortable ; there is no bed here; you 
know me, and yuu have no occasion to be afraid.” 
Witness replied he was not at all apprehensive, 
and advised him, as he was so very distressed, to 
go tothe workhouse, where his children would 
be received. He answered “Yes, I will Jeave 
the poor things in the workhouse, and perhaps 
iu a month J shall turn myself round.” Inthe 
course of conversation he bitterly lamented the 


from want of medical aid, and which had taken 
place about three months ago, since which he 
was unable to do any thing. The witmess at 
eleven o’cleck left him, and the deceased, as he 
was going, requested him to lock him in the 
room. He hesitated, on the account of the 
chance of fire, but the deceased assured him 
there was no danger, as the window afforded an 
easy means of escape. The witness according- 
ly locked him in the room, and about half past 

ve o’clock on Wednesday morning he came to 
the house, but upon knocking at the dvor could 
obtain no answer. He immediately opened the 
door and window shutters, and saw the two 
children wrapped in a counterpane, fast asleep 
on the bedstead. The unfortunate deceased had 
taken every care to conduce to their comfort, 4s 
he had covered them with his coat, waistcoat, 
and a few pieces of carpeting, which were in the 
room. The witness feeling surprised a} not 
seeing him, examined more closely, and was 
shocked upon discovering him sitting in a reclin- 
ing position in a retired part of the room, with 
his head sunk downwards. Witness called in 
some other persons, and it was ascertained that 
the unfortunate man was quite dead, having 
hanged himself, butthe cord breaking, he had 
fallen down in the position in which he was 
found. It was also understood that he had not 
comuiitted the act of suicide until five o’clock, as 
atthattime a noise like that of a person falling 
was beard in the room. ~- Upon the bedstead, 
close to where the unconscious children were 
sleeping, an open prayer-book was found, and 
from a consideration of the passage open, it 
would seem the poor man was reading the pray- 
ers for the dying, and it was inferred that he 
shortly before his death recommended his soul to 
God. 

The Coroner said, it was a most affecting case, 
and under its distressing circumstances, he con- 
sidered the Jury could only come to the conclu- 
sion that the poor man was not of sound mind at 
the’ inoment he puta termination to his exis- 
tence. 

The Jury were unanimously of that opinion, 
and found a verdict, “ That the deceased com- 
mitted suicide when iv a state of insanity, pro- 
duced by distress and misfortune.” 


Account or a Burnine Hit, near Weymouth, 
England. The smell has been remarked, for two 
or three years past ; steam began to issue forth 
about six months since, at ten or more different 
points, in the space of five yards in length, about 
fifty feet above the level of the-sea, where it now 
continues on a more extended scale, with an oc- 
casional appearance of fire below the instersticea 
of the rocks. It has been remarked, that at 
spring tides, the vffluvia emitted is much more 
sulphureous and disagreeable than at other peri- 
ods. The heat is now such as to kindle a fire ; 
and, as a proof of it, a bird, (shot near the spot) 
was literally roasted there, of which the party 
partook. On clearing away some of the exterual 
rubbish, and digging about three feet downwards, 
a stratum of coal appeared, and so hot, that it was 
impossible to stand thereon for more than two 
minutes ; its temperature was that of an oven, 
issuing an intense and suffocating smeW; on re- 
moving some of this coal, the beat became so 
great, as not to be touched by the hand ; a piece 


chief, which was completely singed, as if, burnt 
by aheater; matches were made of brimstone 
melted by the heat of the coal, which were tried, 
and found to ignite on applying them to the fis- 
sures from whence the steam issued. Onremov- 
ing more of the external rubbish, it gave fresh 
vent, and the fire was distinctly seen underneath, 
so that pipes were lighted from the coal itself, 
without the assistance of a match ; another hole 
was dug about four feet distant from the‘ princi- 
pal or creating a fresh current of air, and a 
piece of furze took fire on being applied thereon. 
In placing the hand in a cavity which could only 
be borne for the spaceof halfa minute, it was 

uite dripping with the effects of the steam, and 
the appearance of those cracks are quite steamy, 
several pipes of tobacco were easily lighted by 
the matches, on. their being applied to the hot 


“ Maycnester Law.” On Monda evening 
last a person having the appearance of a gentle- 
man, put hisface under the bonnet of a respecta- 


ble lady of this town, in the lower boxes of the | substance produced. A species of sulphureous 
Minor Theatre, and made use of some improper | coal is considered to be on fire at a consideranle 


language, which was overheard by the brother 
of her husband, who happened to be near, and 
resented by him in very strong language. This 
so incensed the feliow that he pulled the gentle- 
man who remonstrated with him by the nose. The 
latter endeavored to return the compliment, but 
was prevented by a blow on the face given by 
his antagonist. A scuffle ensued, when a police 
officer came up and took the aggressor into cus- 
tody. Onthe road tothe lockup, the gentleman 
protested strongly against going to prison, and 
proposed to give the officer a guinea if he would 
procure a ceach and take him before a magistrate 
immediately, which was refused. Finding en- 
treaty of n0 avail, the spark who said his name 


depth, and of great extent, thereby rendering it 
hollow underneath, consequently due caution 
need be observed in approaching to view it ; the 
cavities are overhung by large pieces of black 
stone and earth, so that a foundering of it might 
prove fatal to spectators; some of this mass has 
already foundered into the cavities from whence 
the steam issues. 

Extract of a letter, dated Weymouth, April 4th. 
“ Since the particulars of this subject were first 
introduced, the following, in addition, may be re- 
lied on as authentic: The steam, on the 29th ult. 
burst out in four additional points, adjacent to 
the former three. On the 3lst ult. aconsiderable 
quantity of the cliff foundered in,and consequent- 


lv the steam was nearly supprease till the 3d 
inst. when it again meade its appearance, and now 
continues to emit steam as betore. The con- 
course of spectators to view this phenomenon of 
nature has been considerable, and it is likely to 
continue to claim public attention.” 


Excommusication. [fo the year 1749, the 
episcopal palace of Benedict de Monterrand,bish- 
op of Lausanne, was the theatre of as amusing a 
judicial process as is on record. During this year 
the diocese was very much infested with catter- 
pillars which spoiled all the fruits of the season ; 
the bishop issued against them a solemn citation 
to appear in his court to answer tur the waste 
which they had occasioned. The process was 
carried on in regular form, and that it might be 
altogether complete, an advocate was assigned 
for the catterpillars,and he pleaded their cause. 
When the pleadings were heard, the bishop sit- 
ting on his tribunal, gravely pronounced the sen- 
tence of anathema and excommunication against 
these insects. 


Description of Wasnincron Invinc, AUTHOR oF 
TAK Seutcn Boox, &c. He isa very well dressed, 
good-humored looking man; if not handsome, a least 
very prepossessing in appearance, though his couute- 
nance has not that intellectual expression which his 
writing would lead one toexpect. The most remark 
able feature is his eye; it is large and fall, with a 
very soft dreamy expression—a look of indolent re- 
pose in it, which strikes one at first sight very forci- 
bly. I scanned it, and fancied that Mr. Irting could 
never be accused of early rising ; and | have suspect- 
ed that he admired Gray’s description of Paradise, 
“to lieou a sofa and read new novels.” But with 
all this, he possesses a keen preception of the ludi- 
crous, and if any object or phrase presents itself 
which excites his feeling, his eye lights up with aston- 
ishing brilliancy.; the dreamy, dozing look gives way 
to an expression of wit and humour, of talent and ir- 
resistible mirth,—it is not illmatured enough for sa- 
tire,—which makes one ready to laugh with him. 


Goop Dodasur Pun. Somebody asked Baron 
Rothschild to take venison. “No !” said the Ba- 
ron, “ I never eatsh venison—I don’t think it ish 
£0 good ash mutton.” “Oh!” said the Baron’s 
friend, “1 wonder at your saying so ; if mutton 
were better than venison, why does venison cost 
so much more ?” “ Vy !” replied the Baron, “I 
vill tell you vy—in dish vorld de peeples alwaysh 
prefers vat is deer to vat is sheep.” 


An unpolished man, or one not educated in genteel 
society, may be distinguished by the following marks 
among others. The first is want of cleanliness—the 
second is the habit of frequent and incessant spilling 
even in a company of ladies—the third is picking teeth 
not only fora moment after eating, and that with all 
the despatch and adroitness possitle : but for hours 
together, and whenever one has a little leisure, who- 
ever may be present—the fourth is, tilting one’s chair 
upon its two hind legs, inat«ad of keeping it on four, 
and then be in danger of falling, or to find an apology 
for the old bachelor’s trick of putting your feet upon 
the fire place, for display, or lounging. 


*¢ That man,” said Sir C. Flower, at a late City 
feast, to Sir William Curtis, * will drink till he be- 
comes a hog””—‘* And then,” replied the Baronet and 
Biscuit baker, ** he will become a bore.” 


A friar once preaching to a convent of nuns, on 
Easter, assured them that our Saviour when he arose 
appeared first to a woman, that the news of the resur- 
rection might be sapner spread abroad. 


A few days ago, as Wombwell’s collection of wild 
beasts were passing from Nottingham to Worksop, a 
small tiger made his escape from the caravan, and en- 
tered a farm-yard. Several persons contrived to get 
him into an outhouse, and endeavoured to re-take 
him by turning a dog in, but he nearly tore the dog to 
pieces. The tiger was left there for the remainder of 
the night, but again got away, and has not yet been 
recovered. It is supposed he is still insome of the 
thickets of the forest, as several sheep bave been wor- 
ried in the vicinity. ‘ 


Collection of anecdotes, has the following :—Iu one of 
our universities there were six physicians ; of two, 
their breath was very offensive, one was remarkably 
slender, two were exceedingly quarrelsome and tur- 
bulent, and one was very ignorant of his profession. 
They were called plague, pestilence, and famine, bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death. 
AN IRISHMAN’S CONSOLATION TO A TIRED TRAVELLER. 

An Englishman, fainting and tired, 

At a cabin which stood by the way, 

Of Pat for the next town enquired 

At the close of a wearisome day. 


‘ In ‘four miles you shall meet with Fermoy.” 
——" Foar miles of such roads have | yet ?°— 
“ Why, the roads are not illigant,* Joy, 

* Bat, och ! what good measure you get.” 





of it was put on a white cotton pocket handker-" 


* hgant (for elegant) is a favorite phrase with the poor Irish. 
— 
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PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 
HIRTY PIANO FORTES, now in complete order, 
for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner’s determination to close this branch of business 
with as little delay as possible. Purchasers will find 
it to their advantage tv call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next to Boylston 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instruments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to any 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none-in point of 
tone and-workmanship, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at apy time within one year from the date of 
purchase. 

N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 
facturing after the above shall be sold. 

Also, for sale as above, two second hand Piano 
Fortes. 6w April 27. 











NOTICE. 


ee copartnership heretofore existing between the 
“H subscribers under the firm of. Roszrt Rocen- 
sox & Co. was dissolved on the 3ist March last by 
mutual consent. The unsettled business of the con- 
cern will be adjusted by R. 


Rogerson at No. 38 
South Market street. ? 


ROBERT ROGERSON, 
OLIVER ELDREDGE. 


Copartnership Formed. : 
Resert Rocgrsos having taken into cepartner- 
ship his brother, HaspEL RoceReon, the business 
will be continued under the firm of R. Rocersos & 
Co. at No. 38, South Market street. R. R. & Co. will 
as usual make advances on consignments of Domestic 
Goods. ROBERT ROGERSON, 
HANDEL ROGERSON, 
Boston, April 12, 1827. 


Oniver Eupnipot has taken Store No. 17, Mer- 
chants’ Row, where he will continue the American 
Goods Commission business. May 4. 


MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
— his friends and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb, 16. ep3m * 


April 12. 








The late Dr. Horne, Bishop of Norwich, among his 
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CREAM OF AMBER, 
OR removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRE CK 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually prod 
ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complex ior. Ave 
remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RAFEUM ie 
merits stand unrivalled. ’ 
The fullest relinece may be placed upon the efica. 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in allthe cases abeve. 
mentioned ; it not only readere the skin benuti 
soit, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ig 
applicatien, it promotes the free and Uni ntertupted 
exercise of those functions of the skio which are neg. 
t-sdry to health and the attaiament and preservaties 
ot a beautiful complexion, 
Certificates of its complete efficacy have been re. 
ceived by the proprictors from various persons whe 
have used it. 


The very liberal patronage which was given to the” 


public, has induced the Proprietors to extend their age 
rangemeuts and make every effort to have the article 
prepared in the best possible mannet. It is now pat 
ina new ‘and very elegant style. The proprieters 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole agents, 
of wL.¥m it may be had at wholesale and retail ; aad 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. Te prevent 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be signed by 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. Bostoa. 
Jan. 19. 6m 





SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
HIS valuable Medicive has obtained a distinction 
& which itselfficacy alone can support. Asa pe- 
rifier of the blood it has no parallel. It is the most 
useful Spring and Autumn alteratiye everknown. All 


or cutaneous Eruptions, or any of thore melancholy 
diseases arising from impurity of the blood and juices 
—aiso, those who suffer by diseased Liver, Rhenmatic 
Affections, or from indiscretion of their youth, or thege 
whose constitutions are broken down by mere 
antimonia!, or arsenical medicines, should sub 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this 
Cine is such as not to iuterrupt either business or 
sure, aud requires only the common restraiuts of med 
eration in diet. It is couveyed by the circulating fe. 
ids, aud coprects theis tendencies to all those *8* 






which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe Uhe 
a powerful substitute for mercury, and removes (how 
evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral tooftes ; 
occasions. ie 
The numerous and multiplying frauds committed ea 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures in imitge 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone satisfactory : 
evidence of ite superior virtue, without any other 
comment. : 

I deem it preper to inform the public that the com. 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be discove 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated to amp. 


this ate manifest almost every day. 

The genuine Swaim’s Pavacea has my ns 
seal on the cork, and my signature on the label. 
Kit is particularly requested that those who ues 
this medicine would destroy the label, as improper uee 
has been made of the bottles havivg my name og 


CERTIFICATES. 

From Dr. James Mease, Member of the American 
. Philosophical Society, &e. &e. 

I cheerfully add my testimony ip favor of Mr, 

Swaim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. 1 sd 

two inveterate cases jerfectly cured by it, after the 

usual remedies had been long tried without effect.” 
JAMES MEABE, M. D. 

Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


; From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Having had frequent opportunities of witnessing (be 
effects of the article denominated * Swaim’s Panaces,’ 
I must candidly say, that [have been much pleased 
with the results of ite success, particularly in the fel- 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, aud Mercue 


not only been great destruction of the soft parts, 


considerable extent. 


_ JOHN V. CLARK, M.D., &e. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. 


Price €3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Unica- 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and the 
neighboring towas. 6m. Nov. 10. 


—J—— & READ, 
> afew doors south of the 
Boylston Market, inform thet 
friends and the public, that 
they have received thew 
Spring Supply of Gentle 
men’s superfine Black 
Drab Beaver HATS; 
and third, and fourth quality 
do.; do. Mu:n’s, — 
Children’s Faacy TS. 
The above Hats are made of the best materials, 
and will be sold as low as can be bought at any store 
in the city. * 

Also, Silk and Cotton Umbrellas, Beaver, Doe, 384 
Horseskin Gloves; Boy's Leghorn, Palm-leaf, ané 
Straw HATS, Cloth Caps, &c. 

OS HATS sold by the case on the most rea sonable 
— and made to suit any pattern at short notice. 

ay 18. 











A. GOULD 


H* removed to the first house north of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former! 
eccapied by H. Jackson, and has placed bis SPONG 
BLACKING for the accommodation of his customers 
atthe following places, viz. Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm- 
street—Jonah Haziler, and E. Kaowitoa & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchaoge-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 
Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Mashing 
you wish to be particular. 
tended to. 


ep ly. May 11. 





(G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £3 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest may 
be had on application to the Cashier. 
April 29. — 67 
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BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET- 








TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « year, peysble io advance. Sub 


are presented, wil! be charged at the rate of TAREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontiaved but by order 0 
the subseriber or at the decision of the proprietor. Swhscribers by 
the quarter must pay ONE DOLLAR 2 querter ia advance. 








AGESTS.* 

New-York, B. P. Busn, Ne. 20, Wall-street. 

Philadelphia, Witita™ Bavezn,George-stres! 

Baltimore, Md. Witittax Pontes. 

Natchez, Mi. Caanies W. Bassrtt. 

Portsmouth, Cuiups & Sraagaws. 

Portland, Me. Baaset Perzas. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Boater, Postmaster. a 

Windsor, Vermont, Fazpgaics Psttts. 

Newburyport, Mass. M. Loan, Postmeastes. 

Medfield, Mass. Cnances Onion, Postmaster. 

Providence, R. 1. Mantis. Rossxsos, Be. 7. 
Westminster Row. 





CREAM OF AMBER, as it was first offered to the 


* Latin. 


those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, Scurvy, | “$ 


other pefson, it being origiual with myself. Proolsef 
onthe ° 


rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, whete there hag 


alsowwhere caries of (he bones have extended to a very 


om, 20 
All orders punctually at- 


scribets not paying in advance, or withholding payment, whee bill | 
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